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Abstract 
While existential concerns have inspired centuries of philosophers and creative thinkers across 
cultures, they have also been a source of anxiety. The present study investigated an intervention 
to address this form of anxiety. Participants (N = 30) created clay sculptures and were assigned 
in one of two conditions: a directive concerning one’s legacy, or a non-legacy directive. It was 
hypothesized that the legacy-focused group would show a decrease in both existential and 
generalized anxiety versus a non-legacy directive. The Existential Concerns Questionnaire and 
Zung Self-Rating Anxiety Scale were used pre and post. The hypothesis was partially supported 
by the findings. Results show the legacy directive to be significantly effective in reducing both 
generalized and existential anxiety. The non-legacy condition produced similar levels of 
reduction for existential anxiety and had no impact on generalized anxiety. It was concluded that 
clay work itself is effective in reducing existential anxiety. Additionally, existential concerns can 
be significantly reduced in only one session. Themes in artwork are reviewed and implications of 


the results and suggestions for future research are discussed. 
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The Impact of Using Clay on Existential Anxiety 

Existentialism is a concept that asks the question, “What is the meaning of life?” 
(Rodgers & Thompson, 2010) which has inspired centuries of philosophers and creative thinkers 
across cultures. They note that existentialism addresses the concept of death as well as the 
meaning of one’s life, which may be related to unresolved feelings of fear and anxiety. These 
feelings can be expressed as psychological symptoms, creating disruptions that impact happiness 
and fulfillment in life (Yalom, 2009). Existential anxiety is defined by the American 
Psychological Association as the “sense that one’s existence is devoid of absolute meaning and 
purpose...a general sense of anguish or despair associated with an individual’s recognition of the 
inevitability of death” (APA, 2021, p. 1). 

Sadock et al. (2015) noted that fear and anxiety are related, each showing symptoms of 
distress, unhappiness, and poor quality of life. Fear physiologically induces the production of 
hormones such as cortisol. These hormones trigger autonomic or unconscious responses which 
increase heart rate, respiration, and heightened emotional arousal. Since the inception of brain 
imaging, there has been more extensive research in the field of psychology to investigate the 
fight or flight response. For example, Ohman and Mineka (2001) conducted a meta-analysis of 
conditioning studies, correlational studies, and animal neuroscience, to determine the brain-areas 
that are correlated with fear. It was found that the areas of the brain correlated with fear/fear 
learning adapt to environmental cues of predation as they change. In other words, we may not be 
running from saber tooth tigers like our ancestors, but threats to our existence still exist in 


different ways such as anxiety related to meaninglessness. 
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Lifton's Death Transcendence Theory (Lifton, 1979) posited that as part of human 
psycho-physiological growth, one uses psychic image formation to symbolize concepts of life 
and death. He then further suggested that the process of using this conceptual symbolism helps 
one transcend a fear of death. Based on this theory, Drolet (1990) created an experimental design 
to test the Sense of Symbolic Immortality Scale. He hypothesized that one’s sense of symbolic 
immortality should correlate positively with accepting one’s finite nature of existence (death 
transcendence), and negatively with death anxiety. It was also hypothesized that symbolic 
immortality would increase with age, and death anxiety would decrease. Participants in this 
study (N = 136 college students) were split into two groups; young adults ages 18-30 and 
established adults ages 30-40. Participants responded to the Sense of Symbolic Immortality 
Scale, the Templer’s Death Anxiety Scale, and Crumbaugh and Maholick’s Purpose in Life Test. 

Results of the study showed, as expected, a statistically significant positive correlation 
between symbolic immortality scores and purpose in life scores (r = .84). The correlation 
between age and death anxiety was not significant for the older age group, but was in the 
younger age group. Additionally, when age was removed as a variable, a significant negative 
correlation was found between death anxiety scores and symbolic immortality scores. 

While addressing concerns about death, the concept of existential anxiety has also been 
linked to personal growth. In a recent study, Tomaszek et al. (2020) examined life satisfaction 
and existential anxiety triggered by the 2020 global COVID-19 pandemic. They tested life 
satisfaction as a mediator between Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) symptoms and post- 
traumatic growth. Data were collected virtually from 199 university students who ranged in age 
from 18-48. They completed the Impact Event Scale- Revised questionnaire to measure levels of 


PTSD symptoms. Data were placed into four groups based on severity of symptomatology. Other 
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instruments that were used were the Existential Anxiety and Fear Scale- Short Version, the 
Satisfaction with Life Scale, and the Post Traumatic Growth Inventory. Data analyses showed 
that existential anxiety and life satisfaction both played a mediating role in levels of post- 
traumatic growth for individuals with PTSD stress symptoms. 

Art therapy has been used in treatment for anxiety and existential exploration, including 
both verbal and nonverbal components. Art therapy is defined by the American Art Therapy 
Association as, “an integrative mental health and human services profession that enriches the 
lives of individuals, families, and communities through active artmaking, creative 
process...within a psychotherapeutic relationship” (2017, p. 1). Art therapy also provides a 
platform for self-exploration, facilitates individual transformation through process, and therefore 
helps one create meaning (Vasquez, 2008). 

Meaning making as a cornerstone to existential exploration has relevance in many forms 
of therapy including art therapy. Frankl’s (1959) logotherapy/existential analysis developed in 
the early 2000’s is an effective form of treatment because the act of searching for meaning is an 
individual’s most important duty in life (Frankl et al., 2006). These authors also described ways 
to find meaning through experiencing beauty and culture. Therefore, one might find meaning 
through creating art as art can be an expression of both, as making art can be a tangible process 
that helps one explore and expand meaning making (McNiff, 2019). 

For example, in a heuristic study, art therapist Hardy (2011) documented her experience 
participating in group art therapy sessions over the course of 8 weeks. Each session was 
multidimensional, incorporating physical movement with painting on canvas. She reported that 
her experience helped her decrease her anxiety during a time of personal crisis. She described the 


process as profound on an existential level, that it helped her create personal and collective 
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meaning. “...I felt my self disintegrating, and true self emerging. We all have a piece in the 
puzzle...” (p. 31). 

Meaning making has been used in art therapy as an effective treatment for PTSD; 
(Walker, 2015). Artra (2014) used mixed methods arts-based research to investigate meaning 
making through imagery. Eight male combat veterans ranging in age from 35-67 who were 
diagnosed with combat PTSD participated in five consecutive days of residential arts-based 
interventions. Data collected for research included transcripts of soldiers’ interviews about their 
traumatic experiences, measured PTSD symptoms, meaning reconstruction, and measurements 
of posttraumatic growth. The Post Traumatic Stress Checklist- Military Version questionnaire 
was administered before and after their stay. They were asked over 5 days to create 11 pieces of 
art; two of which used three-dimensional materials such as clay. The researcher coded transcripts 
from interviews after the end of their stay to find themes in the narratives that pertained to 
personal meaning. The most salient themes extrapolated were those of personal identity; child 
identification; “I” remain amid loss; and that love can be healing. A statistically significant 
decrease in level of PTSD were found. Artra concluded that these combat veterans were able to 
create meaning from their traumatic experiences through artmaking. 

Downey (2015) created the Meaning in Life Drawing Assessment (MILD). The 
researcher hypothesized that there would be a significant positive correlation between scores on 
the MILD assessment and the Meaning in Life Questionnaire (MLQ) for adults. The formal 
qualities rated in drawings were color, blending, shape, depiction, space, people, animals, 
objects, symbols, and writing. The MLQ was administered, with focus on only two of the 
subscales; presence of meaning and search for meaning. It was hypothesized that feeling one's 


life is meaningful is important to how a person functions and would be reflected in the MILD 
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Assessment artwork. Adult participants (NV = 36) completed the MLQ and then drew “how 
meaningful their life is that day.” The artwork was scored by trained raters blind to the 
hypothesis and participants’ scores on the MLQ. Although the MLQ being administered prior to 
the drawing intervention and the intervention itself may have influenced the results. Data 
analyses determined that there was a statistically significant positive correlation to the MLQ 
subscale of presence of meaning, but not search for meaning. These findings suggest that 
creating art makes meaning rather than depicts a quest for greater meaning. 

Additionally, palliative care is a setting where existential exploration through art can 
impact the quality of life at the end stages of illness. Gabriel et al. (2001) examined the 
feasibility and efficacy of introducing a long-term art therapy intervention in a hospital setting 
that examines the life and death concerns of cancer patients receiving bone marrow transplants. 
It was hypothesized that art therapy interventions could reduce the negative psychological effects 
of being in isolation for nine patients. This was a qualitative study conducted over a 10-week 
period. Patients were provided with The Creative Journey printed booklet that included ten art 
therapy exercises. Thematic analyses of 42 images and transcripts of participants' interviews 
were conducted by a clinical art therapist and two graduate art therapy students. Results of the 
interviews showed that the patients used art therapy effectively in three ways: to strengthen their 
positive feelings, alleviate their distress, and clarify their existential/spiritual issues. The 
researchers also suggested that the non-verbal metaphorical modality of art therapy may be 
especially beneficial for patients who need to deal with emotional conflicts, and with feelings 
about life and death, in a safe setting. Notably, themes of existential concern were often 
represented through metaphor of imagery such as a cave, a cloud, a dropped flower, a plant in the 


desert, and a big wave. Although there was not a pretest or a control group to conclude if the 
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treatment was solely responsible for the effect, the researchers concluded that based on the 
personal discoveries through image making, that the art therapy interventions provided a safe 
platform to explore difficult emotions. They also noted that the range of expressed emotion in 
artwork broadened when created in the presence of the art therapist, whereas themes were only 
positive when patients created artwork on their own. These valuable findings support art therapy 
as an effective method of treatment for existential exploration in a way that feels psychologically 
safe. 

While palliative medical care addresses the needs of those who are in physical pain, 
existential concerns are also a large concern for people in end-of-life care (Barrington & Gussak, 
2015). As they move towards the inevitability of death, art therapy can be included with 
awareness of thanatology, or the study of perspectives on death. Using art therapy this way can 
help individuals broach difficult topics, and hopefully provide a platform through which people 
can authentically discover personal meaning in the face of loss and grief. 

The application of art therapy at end-of-life was explored by Ravid-Horesh (2004) in a 
qualitative case study that focused on meaning making based on the Life Review process 
developed by Butler (1963). The researcher based this process on the theory that near the end of 
life there is a significant and universal inclination towards reviewing one’s life. Ravid-Horesh 
(2004) noted there were positive impacts on emotional states when individuals were guided to 
review meaningful aspects of their lives. Her case study used a life-review inquiry combined 
with art therapy, hypothesizing that the combination of the two would increase ego integrity. Her 
client was an 89-year-old woman, whom she observed over eight sessions. Comparisons of 
changes in observed behavior, the artwork, and how the patient discussed her own artwork were 


made. The client was provided with a creative prompt for each session that centered around 
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creating drawings based on memories from a specific decade. The researcher concluded that life 
review using art therapy for the individual yielded changes in imagery. Art works began as 
empty, and transitioned towards what was described as more integrated imagery. More 
importantly, Ravid-Horesh concluded that as the client explored awareness around her eventual 
death, it appeared to enrich her ego-integrity. 

Allen et al. (2008) used creative life-review therapy and determined the effects of making 
an art object as a legacy on caregivers. It was hypothesized that caregivers who participated in 
dyadic family-based legacy interventions with an interventionist would report reduced caregiving 
stress during the end-of-life stages of their family member, versus the control group that only 
received supportive 3 weekly phone calls, did not have an interventionist, and were given a 
Legacy Participant Notebook to fill out on their own. It was also hypothesized that a decrease in 
depressive symptoms would be reported by caregivers, and self-reported well-being of patients 
would increase. Participants in the study (N = 62) were recruited from local healthcare facilities, 
and the researchers met with them over 3 consecutive weeks during in-home visits. Members of 
the legacy intervention condition were asked about their values and positive memories, and then 
asked to choose a legacy activity (e.g., scrapbook or a family cookbook) from the Legacy 
Participant Notebook. Participants in both conditions were given a battery of assessments before 
and after the intervention. It was found that the legacy intervention improved familial 
communication and decreased caregiver stress while the control group showed a statistically 
significant increase in caregiver stress. 

While existential concerns tend to be relevant at end-of-life stages, existential concerns 
about meaning making appear to span across a wide range of ages. In psychoanalytic theory, a 


three-dimensional object can be identified as a transitional object which appears to support even 
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infants in their ability to create symbolic meaning (Winnicott, 1956). Children will attach 
meaning to an object (e.g., a blanket or special stuffed animal) that makes it a symbol of safety 
and comfort. A transitional object theoretically supports a child through the major transition of 
separation from caregivers. For example, a security blanket can provide physical comfort when a 
child is not in the arms of their caregiver. The meaning attached to the security blanket allows it 
to become an object of self-soothing, used to tolerate physical and emotional separation from 
primary caregivers. It has been theorized that art created in a therapeutic setting can play a 
similar role through transitional periods (Naumberg, 1987). Three-dimensional art may be 
created using a variety of media, such as clay. 

Henley (1991) examined the application of clay in art therapy to facilitate the 
development of object relations, which relates to the concept of a transitional object. Using case 
studies of his own clients, he hypothesized that if one uses clay as a medium in tandem with 
support from the therapist, their ego strength will increase. Clients in the three case studies had 
various mental, physical, and cognitive impairments, and ranged in age from 21-28. Their art 
making involved clay work that was guided by either hand-building and structured directives, or 
pottery throwing on the wheel with instruction. Henley observed that by working with the clay, 
clients quickly identified root causes pertaining to their issues. He further concluded that clay 
artmaking was also a way to express feelings about these issues. 

As suggested by Henley (1991), the type of medium used can be significant to the 
process of art making. Clay, a three-dimensional material, has a tactile quality. According to the 
Expressive Therapies Continuum (ETC; Lusebrink et al., 2013), interacting with three- 
dimensional materials such as clay is different from manipulating two-dimensional materials. 


The ETC outlines three levels of interaction with art materials on dynamic poles: kinesthetic/ 
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sensory, perceptual/affective, and cognitive/symbolic. Three-dimensional (3-D) materials 
activate kinesthetic/sensory parts of the brain. These brain areas are primarily involved in 
perceiving sensation, pleasure, and pain. According to the theory, working with these materials 
should promote more regressive (and less cognitive) experiences. Therefore, using clay as a 
medium of expression when exploring existential anxiety/concerns may activate more sensory 
experiences and emotional expression. 

Clay work has been used to help a patient explore meaning making in the face of life- 
long progressive illnesses. A study by Bae and Kim, (2018) was conducted in South Korea that 
investigated the impact of clay art therapy in tandem with typical rehabilitation treatment on 
symptoms of Parkinson’s Disease in the following areas: hand dexterity, self-expression, mood 
depression, and quality of life. Patients (NV = 54) diagnosed with Parkinson’s Disease participated 
in an 8-week pre-post design study. The control group (n = 28) continued with their routinely 
scheduled physical therapy interventions without clay work whereas the experimental group (n = 
26) introduced clay interventions in addition to their routine physical therapy. The experimental 
group was co-conducted by an art therapist and psychologist. Participants were given a battery of 
self-report measures to assess physical capabilities, mental/emotional states, and perceived 
quality of life before and after the 8-week intervention. They were asked each week to create a 
piece of art based on a specific theme. Every session had a different theme that ranged from 
concrete to abstract such as modeling fruits to sculpting images of self-expression, a directive 
that was based on human-centered counseling philosophy. Results showed that with the 
introduction of the clay art therapy program, patients showed a statistically significant 


improvement in both hand dexterity and self-expression, as well as decreased stress. 
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In summary, existential concerns may be viewed as a natural aspect of the human 
experience. However, existential anxiety can cause significant distress. It would be beneficial to 
continue to examine the efficacy of art making to foster existential perceptions of purpose, 
meaning, and legacy. Research has also shown clay to be an effective medium in art therapy and 
it shows promise for meaning making (e.g., Bae & Kim, 2018) perhaps because as the ETC 
suggests, it is effective in impacting emotions due to its stimulation of the senses (Henley, 1991). 

Further, existential concerns appear to affect all age groups, not just populations dealing 
with terminal illness or old age. Younger generations are impacted by the impending threat of 
global warming (Van Kessel, 2020), and the global COVID-19 pandemic has induced existential 
anxiety (among other psychological effects) in humans of all ages worldwide (Tomaszek et al., 
2020). 

The purpose of this study is to examine the impact of clay and a legacy directive on 
existential anxiety. For the present study, it was hypothesized that participants who used clay ina 
meaning of life legacy directive would show a greater decrease in existential concerns and self- 


reported symptoms of anxiety, than those who were not given an existential legacy directive. 


Method 
Participants 
A total of 30 participants were recruited from a college in New England, ranging from 
ages 18-90 (M = 43.53, SD = 20.58 in this study. They were a moderately ethnically/racially 
diverse sample. Caucasians represented 66.7%, Hispanic/Latinx at 23.3%, Asian/Asian- 
American at (n = 2) 6.7%, and Middle Eastern at (n = 1) 3.3%. Gender identification distribution 


was 70% women, 27% men, and 3% genderfluid. 
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Instruments 
Existential Concerns Questionnaire 

Van Bruggen et al. (2017) constructed the Existential Concerns Questionnaire (ECQ) and 
tested it for validity and reliability. The ECQ has five domains: death, meaninglessness, guilt, 
social isolation, and identity. It was developed so that it may be used for research and in clinical 
settings. There are 25 questions on a Likert-type scale of 0-4 (never = 0, seldom = 1, sometimes = 
2, often = 3, and always = 4). The initial study included adult participants (NV = 389) ranging from 
19-74 years old that were psychology students, along with their relatives and/or friends for a test- 
retest study with a 2-week interval. Intraclass correlation was found to be good, showing the 
questionnaire to be stable enough over time (r =.87, 95% CI [.82, .91]). The ECQ also had good 
internal consistency (a = 0.92). This measurement was chosen to help assess a broad range of 
existential concerns that include concerns around death, meaning of life, and identity. The 
original instructions were, “The following statements are about experiences people sometimes 
have. Think about how often you have such an experience and mark the right answer.” (Van 
Bruggen, 2017, pp. 198-199). The instructions for the measure were revised for this study to 
assess the participants feelings in the present moment, “The following statements are about 
experiences people sometimes have. Think about how you feel right now and mark the answer 
that represents you best.” The scale descriptors were also changed to correspond with the 
instructions; not at all = 0, a little bit = 1, somewhat = 2, quite a bit = 3, and a lot = 4. Scores for 
this measurement were calculated by adding the sum of all questions and can range from 0-88. 
Zung Self-Rating Anxiety Scale 

Zung (1971) developed and tested a self-rating anxiety scale (SAS) that encompassed 


physiological and emotional manifestations of anxiety. The SAS has 20-questions on a Likert- 
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type scale. The instructions ask the participants to consider how often in the past several days 
they have felt or behaved as described, and to check the corresponding number on the scale 
(none OR alittle of the time = 1, some of the time = 2, good part of the time = 3, and most OR all 
of the time = 4). Reverse scoring is applied to questions 5, 9, 13, 17, and 19. The raw score total 
then corresponds to severity of anxiety levels; 20-44 = normal range, 45-59 = mild to moderate 
anxiety levels, 60-74 = marked to severe anxiety levels, and 75 and above = extreme anxiety 
levels. The sample in the initial study was selected from a psychiatric hospital (N = 225). 
Correlational validity between two other established measures, Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
and the anxiety status inventory were statistically significant (r = <.001). For the purpose of this 
study, the instructions and scale descriptors were adjusted. Participants were asked, “For each 
item below, please circle the column which best describes you right now.” (none OR a little =1, 
somewhat = 2, a good amount = 3, mostly = 4). 
Materials 

All participants were provided with a fist-size of Crayola™ air-drying white clay, and 
assorted clay tools, two No. 2 pencils, and one 8.5” X 11” (21.59 cm x 27.94 cm) college-ruled 


sheet of loose-leaf paper. They were also provided with a cup of water and a paper towel. 


Procedure 

After IRB approval, recruitment flyers (Appendix A) for participants were posted at a 
small New England College, local public libraries, and community centers, and digitally posted 
on Instagram™, Facebook™, and LinkedIn™. Using a coin-toss, participants were randomly 
assigned to one of two conditions; a legacy directive group (n = 16) and non-legacy directive 


group (n = 14). Several small groups of 4-6 people were then scheduled to meet in a small 
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pottery room on campus, or a small room at a local community center for non-campus 
participants. Participants were first given an informed consent document to sign (Appendix B) 
and then return to the researcher. They were also given an image release form to sign (Appendix 
C), and a demographic questionnaire (Appendix D). Participants were provided with copies of 
the consent and image release for their records. 

Prior to any art making, participants were provided with the pretest ECQ and then SAS, 
which they completed and handed back to the researcher. Next, they were given a demonstration 
on how to apply water to the surface to smooth the clay, and how to join pieces together. 
Participants were asked to work with the clay for 30 minutes. The legacy group were next given 
the prompt that included a definition of legacy by White (2020): “Please think about the artwork 
you make as a legacy you can leave behind for a family member or loved one. Legacy is defined 
as the mark one as an individual leaves on the world.” Those in the non-legacy condition were 
prompted to “create anything you want with the clay.” 

After the 30 minutes of clay work was completed, all participants were asked to write a 
few sentences describing what they had created and the experience. Those in the legacy 
condition were also asked who they would give the artwork to, and why. After the sculpture and 
journaling processes were completed, participants were given the post-test measures (ECQ and 
SAS), which were completed and returned to the researcher. All were then given a debriefing 
form (Appendix E) to explain the nature of the study, and questions were answered by the 
researcher. When artwork was completed and the time was up, photographs were taken of 
artworks which remained confidential as outlined by the image release form. Participants went 


home with their artwork if they chose to take it. 
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Results 

Internal consistency Cronbach’s alpha of the ECQ pretest was excellent (a = .96) whereas 
the SAS was very good (a = .81). The posttest ECQ was excellent (a = .97) whereas for the SAS 
it was very good (Cronbach’s a = 0.79). Table 1 shows the descriptive statistics for each measure 
pre and post. 

A paired samples t-test was conducted to determine the change in scores from pre to post 
on existential concerns. The legacy condition shows a statistically significant decrease in the 
expected direction (M = -3.69, SD = 6.45) in scores from pre (M = 21.38, SD = 15.71) to post (MV 
= 17.69, SD = 17.82) with a medium effect size (Mcleod, 2019; d= -0.57), t(15) = -2.29, p= 
.019 (one tailed). Results for the non-legacy condition also show a statistically significant, but a 
slightly less decrease (M = -2.77, SD = 5.49) in scores from pre (M = 23.69, SD = 24.46) to post 
(M = 20.92, SD = 23.94), also a medium effect size (d = -0.50), (12) = -1.817, p = .047 (one 
tailed). An independent t-test was used to determine if the legacy condition effect was 
statistically significantly larger. Results show there is not a significant difference in the amount 
of decrease between legacy and non-legacy conditions in the amount of decreased existential 
anxiety, the effect size is small (d = -0.15), t (27) = -0.41, p = .344 (one tailed). 

A paired samples t-test was conducted to determine if there was a significant change in 
generalized anxiety for the legacy condition. Results show a statistically significant decrease in 
the expected direction (M = -2.38, SD = 3.65) in anxiety scores from pre (M = 32.88, SD = 6.02) 
to post (M = 30.5, SD = 5.79) with a medium effect size (d = -0.65), t (15) = -2.60, p = .010 (one 
tailed). Results for the non-legacy condition show practically no change (M = .08, SD = 3.07) in 
anxiety scores from pre (M = 36.54, SD = 8.6) to post (M = 36.62, SD = 8.32) with a small effect 


size (d = 0.03), t (12) = .09, p = .465 (one tailed). An independent t-test shows this is a 
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statistically significant difference in level of anxiety change between the legacy and non-legacy 
conditions with a medium effect size (d = -0.72), t(27) = -1.93, p = .032 (one tailed). The legacy 
condition had a greater effect on reducing generalized anxiety than the non-legacy condition. 

Exploratory Pearson r analyses show a negative correlation (7 = -0.36, p = .051, two- 
tailed) between age and initial ECQ anxiety suggesting existential concerns decrease with age, 
but the effect did not achieve statistical significance. A small negative correlation (r = -.16, p = 
.398) between response to treatment on the ECQ anxiety (ECQ change scores) and age suggest 
age is not related to response to treatment. 

Discussion 

The goal of this research was to investigate the impact of clay work using a directive 
about legacy on existential concerns and generalized anxiety. It was hypothesized that creating a 
clay sculpture based on a directive concerning one’s legacy would decrease both existential and 
generalized anxiety to a greater extent than a non-legacy directive. The hypothesis was partially 
supported by the findings. The legacy condition yielded a significant decrease in both existential 
and general anxiety, and the non-legacy condition yielded a significant decrease in only 
existential anxiety. Results show the legacy directive was significantly more effective in 
reducing generalized anxiety, but produced similar levels of reduction for existential anxiety. 
Thus, clay work alone was more effective in reducing existential anxiety. Furthermore, clay 
work was able to significantly reduce existential concerns in only one session. This might 
suggest that it was the impact of working with clay itself that was an agent of change, rather than 
incorporating a legacy prompt. This supported by the literature regarding the expressive 
therapies continuum (Lusebrink et al., 2013) and that working with three-dimensional materials 


may activate more sensory experiences and emotional expression. 
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Although there isn’t a substantial body of research regarding the impact of clay work on 
existential anxiety, the findings are consistent with the literature on clay work with populations 
dealing with existential concerns resulting in statistically significant decreased stress (Artra, 
2014; Bae et al., 2018). Art making, including use of clay, has also been identified as an effective 
intervention for anxiety reduction (Artra, 2014; Gabriel et al., 2001; Ravid-Horesh, 2004). What 
does appear to emerge is that there are many types of anxiety and they may not be impacted by 
the same interventions. 

It is possible that due to experimental design, the pretest ECQ measure could have 
primed the participants in both conditions to think about existential concerns regardless of the 
intervention topic around legacy. Art making could have been a safe platform, as explained by 
Gabriel et al. (2001), to process existential anxieties aroused by the questionnaire, leading to the 
decrease in ECQ scores in both conditions. Another reason the legacy directive may have been 
effective in reducing both existential anxiety and generalized anxiety could have been attributed 
to the role of interpersonal relationships in the design and directive. Not only did each session 
occur in small groups, but each participant had to think about their relationship to their family or 
loved ones. It is within reason to connect thinking about loved ones and heightened emotional 
states. The literature strongly demonstrates the use of groups in research design to decrease stress 
(Artra, 2014; Gabriel et al., 2001; Drolet, 1990; Ravid-Horesh, 2004) which is common practice 
for emotional support groups (e.g., for the bereaved, or treatment in substance use recovery). 

An informal review of the qualitative aspects of the artwork was conducted. Many of the 
legacy group sculptures included human and/or animal figures that were mostly in relationship to 
another person or object while in the non legacy condition, most of the human and/or animal 


figures were mostly solitary. For instance, hands appeared quite often in the legacy condition, 
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and were observed to be in relationship with either a wedding ring, holding small people, or 
holding a bird about to take flight. This might relate to the prompt of thinking about what legacy 
one wants to leave, and the sense that through our hands we are able to literally touch others or 
create. Further, when examining the artwork of participants who had the largest and smallest 
changes on the ECQ and SAS, other themes in sculptural content emerged. Two themes were 
found in artwork related to change in the ECQ: relational dynamics versus absence of 
relationship indicators and implied movement versus stillness. An example of both relational 
dynamics and implied movement was created by a 27-year-old Caucasian woman in the legacy 
condition (Figure 2). The sculpture depicts a hand that is holding a bird. Clearly, they are in 
relationship with one another. There is also implied movement as the bird’s wings are extended 
and appears to be about to take flight, suggesting the hand has provided shelter and care and now 
the bird is ready to go off on its own. Of note is that this participant’s self-reported existential 
concerns decreased by a substantial 13 points after artmaking. Additional sculptural elements 
that showed objects in relationship with another were platforms that supported something (e.g., a 
jellyfish ring) and vessels that held things (e.g., candle holder for a candle). Both elements may 
be categorized as holding spaces, which suggest a relationship of support without impact or 
change to the object. The process of creating a sculpture that made the concept of support 
tangible may have also contributed to a decrease in anxiety. 

In contrast, Figure 3 illustrates the artistic tension of implied stasis or non-movement in 
the sculpted hand. A 62-year-old Caucasian woman in the legacy condition who initially reported 
no existential anxiety (scoring O on the scale) created the hand with a ring on it. There is no 
suggested movement. In fact, it appears to be quite flat and stationary. Although the ring implies 


a cultural symbol of a relationship, the hand that is static and non-moving is the predominant 
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focus of the sculpture. This participant had no change in existential concerns after art making. 
The implied non movement/stasis of this sculpture may relate to her low ECQ scores; low states 
of existential concerns may promote stillness in the individual as one might experience 
acceptance of the moment. She did not depict her legacy as an action, but clearly intentionally 
included a symbolic piece of jewelry as a statement of what is present in her life. 

Two themes that emerged when examining artwork of the largest and smallest changes in 
SAS scores were: creating a bas-relief (flat, almost 2-dimensional sculptures) versus a fully 
three-dimensional sculpture, and abstract/conceptual sculptures versus realistic structures. The 
theme of three-dimensional figures versus low relief sculptures is depicted in Figure 4, created 
by a 48-year-old Caucasian man who reported the largest decrease in general anxiety in the 
legacy condition. He sculpted an angel for his wife to represent their child who passed away, and 
a diamond shaped medal, intended to hang in his wife’s car. After the legacy intervention, his 
existential concerns and general anxiety decreased by 2 and 9 points respectively. He sculpted a 
free-standing figure, which took a significant portion of the sculpting process, and gave a lot of 
attention to detail. This may have brought his traumatic experience of losing a child further into 
consciousness, the anxiety surrounding the loss, potential relief through working with clay, and 
honoring the loss symbolically through artmaking. 

Figure 5 is in contrast a sculpture created by a 31-year-old Latinx woman in the legacy 
condition whose general anxiety score was at the lower end of the normal range (21 points), with 
a 0 change score. Her sculpture resembles bas-relief, a raised image from a flat surface. It depicts 
earth's ecosystem, including a tree with large roots, a see-through ground that shows roots, water, 
rocks, and a bird. The low-relief sculpture is an effective way to quickly communicate multiple 


symbols simultaneously without having to consider structural integrity of a more 3-dimensional, 
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weight-bearing sculpture. The bas-relief provides a successful way to express many symbols, and 
thus the tension of having to make choices was likely less anxiety producing. 

Relevant to the abstract/symbolic imagery versus realism theme, Figure 6 is clearly a 
symbolic image. This participant, a 25-year-old Caucasian woman in the legacy condition, 
created a symbolic representation of the sun. She also reported one of the greatest decreases in 
generalized anxiety, and stated that her sun was a metaphor for her warmth towards others. In 
contrast, the sculpture in Figure 7, created by a 42-year-old Caucasian woman in the legacy 
condition, depicts a more realistic rendering of yarn woven together through the use of texture 
and form. She described the piece as yarn woven together with a heart on top to represent her 
family, and how they support each other. Although the meaning of her work was symbolic 
through metaphor, it was a realistic depiction of how weaving looks and works; she rolled out 
the clay, added yarn-like texture, and interlaced the pieces of clay together the way an actual 
weaving pattern would be. Her anxiety score did not change. This contrast could indicate that 
symbolic artmaking may be more effective at decreasing anxiety than attempting realism. See 
Table 2 for a summary of the artwork analysis. 

This research supports the use of clay to decrease anxiety in multiple forms. Further, 
participants typically joined together in laughter after research sessions concluded, suggesting 
that working in a group affected the atmosphere. There was banter and laughter that 
spontaneously occurred during one of the non-legacy condition group sessions predominantly 
composed of older adults when they were responding to the questionnaire about anxiety around 
existential concerns. Therefore, clinical work on existential concerns may benefit from doing art 
in a group setting. Future research should investigate the impact of group versus individual 


sessions on outcomes. 
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Results of exploratory analyses suggest there is a correlation between increased 
existential anxiety and younger adulthood, consistent with prior research findings (e.g. Lifton, 
1979; Van Kessel, 2020). This is contrary to the common assumption that older individuals are 
more likely to face existential anxiety, particularly due to end-of-life concerns and perhaps 
increased physical decline and concerns. This research found that existential anxiety decreases 
with age. Increased existential concerns (i.e., life meaning, identity, and fear of death) for 
younger adults could be due to globalization of information through the internet and all media 
platforms, environmental threats, lack of social support, estrangement from family, possibly 
limited resources, or a general uncertainty of the future (Bhat & Rather, 2012). Implications for 
treatment based on these findings could suggest that processing existential concerns through art 
may be helpful for younger adults. 

The limitations of this study were primarily due to the sample, such as lack of 
ethnic/racial diversity in the sample, small sample size, and unequal distribution of age across 
conditions and group sessions. With greater sample diversity and a larger sample size, the results 
would have been more generalizable. Additionally, this research did not have a control group 
that did not engage in any art making. 

Future research could include focusing on age, and testing for the impact of group work 
versus individual work on existential anxiety. It is also important to investigate the differences in 
effectiveness of the legacy versus non-legacy conditions for generalized anxiety to determine the 
mechanisms responsible for the decrease found in only the legacy condition, as well as 
investigate why both legacy and non-legacy conditions had similar effects on existential anxiety 


and the role of clay in these findings. Themes that emerged in the art works in relation to 
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existential concerns are also worth further investigation such as implied movement and relational 
dynamics. 

In summary, this research supported legacy-oriented clay work as a viable intervention to 
decrease existential anxiety and generalized anxiety. It also suggests that clay as a medium may 
be an effective agent of change, regardless of directive. Furthermore, this study suggested that, 
contrary to conventional beliefs, younger adults represent a large cross-section of the population 


that has existential anxiety and can benefit from legacy-oriented clay work. 
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Table 1 


Descriptive Statistics for Measures Pre and Post 


Scale N 
ECQPre 30 
ECQPost 29 
ECQChange 29 
ZungPreAnxiety 30 
ZungPostAnxiety 29 
ChangeZungAnxiety 29 


Min 


Max 
80.00 
74.00 
8.00 
53.00 
52.00 
5.00 


Note: Scores on ECQ can range from 0-88, and SAS 20-80. 
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Table 2 


Artwork by Level of Change in Scores within Both Conditions 


ECQ Scale SAS Scale 
Largest Decrease Smallest Decrease Largest Decrease Smallest Decrease 
Relational Dynamics Stasis/implied stillness | Three-Dimensional Bas- Relief 
Holding Space Abstract Realism 


Implied Movement 


Note. Hands were created frequently in the legacy condition regardless of level of decreases in 
anxiety measures. 
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Figure 1 


Implied Movement and Relational Dynamic 


Note: Participant is a 27-year-old woman-identified Caucasian in the legacy condition. Her 


existential concerns decreased by 13 points after creating this clay sculpture about her legacy. 
The bird is in relationship with the hand and shows implied movement. 


ao 
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Figure 2 


Implied Static Movement and Stillness 


Note: Participant was a 62-year-old Caucasian woman in the legacy condition who reported zero 
change in existential concerns after creating this clay sculpture about her legacy. Even though 
ring implies relationship, content is static/implies no movement. 
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Figure 3 


Three-Dimensional Figure 


Note: Participant was a 48-year-old man in the legacy condition who reported the most 
significant decrease in general anxiety by 9 points. Image depicts an angel representing his child 
that passed away, and a medal meant to hang in his wife’s car. The angel is an example of a fully 
three-dimensional figure. 
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Figure 4 


Bas-relief 


Note: Participant was a 31-year-old Latinx woman in the legacy condition who scored 21 points 
and reported zero change in SAS score after the clay intervention. Image depicts several 
interconnected symbols as a metaphor for universal connection. 
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Figure 5 


Conceptual Imagery 


aT 


Note: Participant was a 25-year-old Caucasian woman in the legacy group that reported a 
decrease in SAS score by 7 points after the clay intervention. The image is the symbol of a sun 
that represents her warm personality towards others. 
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Figure 6 


Note: Participant was a 42-year-old Caucasian woman in the legacy group that reported a zero 


change in SAS score after the clay intervention. Image focuses on the realism of yarn texture and 
weaving technique. 
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Appendix B 
Informed Consent 
Informed Consent Form: 
This study is being conducted as part of the requirements for the completion of the Masters of 
Arts in Art Therapy and Counseling degree at Albertus Magnus College. The purpose of this 
study is to investigate the effects of art making. 


During this study you will be asked to complete a demographic form and questionnaires and take 
part in an art making activity using clay. Following the art making, there will be brief journaling 
about the process. Participation in this study is confidential and is expected to take 
approximately 60 minutes. All responses and artwork will remain private and confidential 
without the use of your name. The design of the study requires that the researcher take photos of 
the artwork. Please note that art abilities are not a factor and will not be considered. 


There are no anticipated risks for participating in this study, but some of the questions involve 
thoughts and feelings around death and anxiety. This is a completely voluntary study and if for 
any reason you would no longer like to participate due to subject matter (or for any other reason), 
you are welcome to withdraw at any time. Benefits of this study may include enjoying art 
making and assisting a graduate student in the completion of her thesis requirement, as well as 
contributing to the field of art therapy. The Institutional Review Board (IRB) at Albertus Magnus 
College has approved this study. 


Please inform the researcher if you have any allergies to clay. If you have any questions or 
concerns about this study you may contact the following individuals: 


The Investigator: Art Therapy Advisor Psychology Advisor 
Robyn A. Levine Abbe Miller, PhD Hilda Speicher, PhD 
Ralevine @albertus.edu Amiller@albertus.edu Hspeicher @ albertus.edu 
Or: 


Joshua Abreu, PhD (Chair of the IRB) 
jabreul @albertus.edu 


Your signature indicates that you are 18 or older, have read and understand the description of the 
study, have had all your questions addressed, and are willing to participate. 


Name (print): 


Signature: Date: 
____ I received a copy of this form for my record 
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Appendix C 
Image Release Form 


Image Release Form: 


You are being asked to allow the investigator to photograph your artwork to be used for 
educational purposes. Please note that the artwork that you create during this study will remain 
confidential. Photographs of the artwork will only be shown to others with your consent and will 
not contain any identifying information. 


Please check off one of the below preferences in regards to your artwork: 
O I agree that photographed images of my artwork can be used for educational purposes 
including publications, presentations at professional conferences, or for training purposes. 
O l agree that photographed images of my artwork can be used for educational purposes 
including presentations at professional conferences or for training purposes, but not for 
publications. 
O I agree that photographed images of my artwork can be used for training purposes. 
© I do not give permission for photographs of my artwork to be used for any of the above 
purposes, it can only be used by the researcher for data analysis. 


I hereby give consent as noted above for the use of my photographed artwork. 


Name (print): 


Signature: Date: 


____ I received a copy of this form for my record 


Please note that once images have been disseminated publicly, they may be difficult or 
impossible to obtain should you change your mind. 
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1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


6) 


7) 


Appendix D 


Demographic Form 
What is your age 


How do you currently identify your gender? (select all that apply) 
___Man 
___Woman 
___Non-Binary 
___Genderqueer 
___ Transgender 
___Self-Describe 
___ Prefer not to indicate 


How do you currently identify your race/ethnicity? (select all that apply) 
___African American/Black 
___ Asian/Asian American 
___Caucasian/White 
___ Hispanic/Latinx 
___ Native American/Indigenous 
____Self-Describe 
___ Prefer not to indicate 


How often do you create any form of art? 
___ Frequently 
____ Occasionally 
___Rarely 
___ Never 


What are your attitudes on the impact of global warming? 
___ Global warming is impacting our future survival on this planet 
___ Global warming is not impacting our future survival on this planet 
___I don’t know 
Other 


How has the global COVID-19 pandemic impacted your anxiety levels? 
___COVID-19 pandemic has made me more anxious 
___COVID-19 pandemic has not impacted my anxiety 
___COVID-19 pandemic has made me less anxious 
___ I don’t know 
___ Other 


How often are you concerned about your own health? 
___ Frequently 
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___ Occasionally 
___ Rarely 
___ Never 


8) How do you identify spiritually? 
___ Religious 
___ Spiritual, but not religious 
___ Agnostic 
___ Atheist 
___Prefer not to say 
Other 


43 
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Appendix E 
Debriefing Form 
Debriefing Form: Clay and Existential Anxiety 


The purpose of this study was to test the use of clay as an art therapy intervention for adults and 
its impact on existential anxiety and general anxiety. Existential anxiety is defined as the sense 
that one’s existence is devoid of meaning/purpose, and a general sense of despair associated with 
the inevitability of death (APA Dictionary of Psychology, 2021). Research has suggested that art 
therapy may be useful in lowering anxiety through existential meaning making. The 
questionnaires you were given measure existential concerns and physiological and emotional 
manifestations of anxiety. Participants were randomly divided into two groups. One group was 
asked to create a clay sculpture that represents their legacy to leave behind. The second group 
was asked to create anything they wanted from clay. 


The hypothesis was that working with clay to represent one’s legacy would decrease existential 
and other forms of anxiety more than simply working with clay. 


If you would like to know the results of this study, please provide your email address to the 
researcher. Please note that results can only be shared in aggregate, individual results cannot be 
provided. 


If any topic during your participation was triggering, please see the below resources available. 
Resources on Existential Exploration: 


Frankl, V., Kushner, H., & Winslade, W. (2006). Man's Search for Meaning (Sth ed.). Beacon 
Press. 


Moon, B. (2009). Existential art therapy: The canvas mirror. Charles C Thomas Publishing Ltd. 
Mental Health Resources for students: 
Albertus Magnus College Health and Wellness Counseling Services: Counseling @ albertus.edu 
National Resources: National Institute for Mental Health: 
https://www.nimh.nih.gov/health/find-help 

Thank you for your voluntary participation in this study! 
Robyn Levine 
Ralevine @ albertus.edu 
203-518-5507 


